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REPORT ON NATIVE PAPERS 


FOR 


The Week ending the 29th April 1876. 


ApverTING to a case of assault which took place in a village near Svs, 
Muktagacha, the Swhrid, of the 19th April, remarks :—We are surprised to “™ 1%" 
' notice that the police have not yet received any intelligence of the matter. 
/ Under the English Government the chowkeedar of a village is, as it were, 
| its governor, and we are afraid that this case has been disposed of by him, 


or that, the inhabitants are so dissatisfied with the police that they would not, 
even to save life, apply to it for help. 


9. The Bharat Mihir, of the 20th April, observes, in reference to the 8aazar Mm, 
appointment of Baboo Ishwara Chandra Mittra to the Bengal Legislative “Prt 167 
Council, that it is impossible to say now whether the Baboo, though a man 
of independent views, will be able to act independently in the Council. 

The official members as a rule support Government in all matters, and this 
explains the recent additions to their number—an increase of the official 
element is an increase of strength to Government. 


3. The meanness, says the same paper, shewn by the Marquis of Salis-  sasnar Mime. 

bury in the Manchester affair has not terminated there. ‘In his despatch 
on the Indian Civil Service, the maximum age of the candidates has been 
fixed at 19. years, thus making it perfectly clear that itis not his intention 
to grant the natives of India admission into the service. It isin a manner 
impossible for a native to go to England at such anage. It is of course easy 
for the Marquis to say that ‘he would not injure India for the gaod of Eng- 
land,” but it is almost hopeless to expect. from a man of his narrow views 
any action which is worthy of a broad and liberal policy. 


4. The same paper writes the following in one of its editorial para- 
graphs: Lord Lytton has assumed the charge of the administration. He 
has seen, heard of, and learnt much; but his experience of other countries 
will not do for India. Here he will ever have to learn new lessons, like a 
simple, persevering, and intelligent student. There can be no comparison 
between India and any other civilized country. That which is considered 
wrong elsewhere, is practised here as right; that which is low elsewhere, is in 
India considered dignified ; and what is impossible elsewhere, is here possible. 
The administration of India is not carried on according to any political 
science ; the Legislative Council is not guided by fundamental principles, nor 
is India governed by any imperial laws. In a country where the life, pro- 
perty, and happiness of the people are so entirely dependent on the will and 


caprice of individual rulers, the system of government must doubtless remain 
in this unsound condition. 
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5. The same paper thus remarks on the speech Lord Lytton deli- 
vered on the assumption of office: —The various rumours which were spread 
before His Excellency set foot in India filled us with apprehension, 
and many, indeed, were the doubts that arose in our minds. We have, 
however, been considerably assured by this oe though our fears have not 
yet entirely passed away; for we have had such assurances given ug 
many atime before, which raised our hopes only to be followed by dis. 
appointment, shame and sorrow. The course of British administration 
shews a change at the present time. The true interests of India no longer 
occupy the mind of the Viceroy; the united cry of the people will no 
longer reach his ears. Hence it is that we have not yet got rid of our 
fears. Our new Viceroy is, however, a poet, and the people believe that a 
poet’s heart is tender and sympathetic. 


6. The Furreedpore correspondent of the same paper notices a serious 
outbreak of cholera in villages adjacent to that town. Many are dying for 
want of proper medical treatment. 


7. The Moorshedabad Pratinidm, of the 21st April, has the following * 
in an article on the road cess:—A large number of summons has to 
be issued in the district of Berhampore to ensure the collection of 
the cess. And what is the reason of this? Is it owing to the refusal 
or the inability of the ryots to pay? The subject demands careful 
consideration. First, from the system under which it is collected, the 
incidence of the cess on the ryots is not in practice exactly at the 
rate of one pice. The rents due by them are never realized in full; 
a large amount falls into arrears every year. Nor is Government 
ignorant of this fact. The laws, again, are so stringently enforced, that no 
ryot can be summoned to pay his rent; so that arrears are unavoidable. Now 
these, together with what is, on account of the road cess, due by the ryots, 
go on accumulating from year to year, while the zemindar is required to pay 
the cess to Government in full, without being permitted to fall into arrears. 
This arrangement. presses heavily on them. Secondly, Government levies 
the cess on the whole amount of the income of the zemindar, while he has 
to realize it from a large number-of ryots paying different sums. ‘It is not 
always easy or practicable to levy the amount on all the sums paid as _ rent 
by the ryots at the rate of one pice. Government also does not assess at 


this rate. An over-assessment, again, is severely punished. For these 


reasons, zemindars who have but small incomes have to pay about half 
the amount of the cess from their own pockets ; what wonder, then, that they 
are thus subjected to trouble and that difficulty should be experienced in 
collecting the cess? Itis, however, to be feared that the large amount still 
unrealized from the zemindars will lead Government to have recourse to 
fresh and more stringent legislation. It never occurs to Government that 
the cess is not regularly paid simply owing to the inability of the zemindars ; 
for a mistaken notion seems to prevail that they possess hordes of wealth. 
While the cess is being realized in this way, no accounts have yet been 


submitted before the public as to the expenditure of the revenue derived 
from this source. : 


8. Adverting to the debates in the House of Lords in connection with 
the Tariff Act and the correspondence on the subject between the Secretary 
of State and the Government of India, the Pratikdr, of the 21st April, 
observes :—We are exceedingly sorry to see Lord Halifax opposed to the 
Secretary of State in this matter, According to the former, India should be 
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governed in India, or, in other words, Her Majesty's ministers should not 
in any way interfere with what is done by the Viceroy in India. We cannot, 
however, agree to such a proposition. In so far as the Tariff Act is con- 
cerned, Lord Northbrook has, indeed, acted with an eye to the true interests 
of this country ; but how many can be found who are possessed of courage 
sufficient to follow his example? How many of the Viceroys have acted 
in this way up to the present time? We would have had, of course, no 
cause for uneasiness if all preceding rulers had attended to the interests of 
India like Lord Northbrook ; and it would have really given us great pleasure 
to see the Governor-General vested with. absolute authority. But as no 
Viceroy has up to the present time sought to promote the interests of India 
when those of England were supposed to have been at stake, it may be easily 
conceived what ruin would befall vs should he be made an absolute ruler. 
We may now appeal to the Secretary of State against any action of the 
Governor-General, and may even go to Parliament if redress is not obtained 
at his hands; and though such appeals are rarely successful, from their being 
dismissed on the consideration that, any action against the Viceroy would be 
prejudicial to his dignity, still such agitations in England, even if they do 
not tend to any perceptible action, will at least call forth the disapprobation 
of the British public; and a fear of incurring this displeasure serves as a 
salutary warning to the Governments here. But even this fear, small as it 
is, will cease to exist if absolute authority is given to the Viceroy. 


9. The same paper, in an article entitled “ India in England,” dwells 
on the probable consequences of the assumption by Her Majesty of the 
title of ‘“ Empress of India,” and concludes by saying that since Her 
Majesty has at length resolved on taking her additional title from India, it 
behoves her to grant natives the same privileges as those enjoyed by English- 
men. There would be no ground for uneasiness if we saw that all classes 


of her subjects were actually treated with equal consideration under her 
Government. 


10. The Hducation Gazette, of the 21st April, thus remarks on 
Mr. Geddes’ report on the condition of Behar:—It appears from the report 
that famines in Behar are not solely caused by the failure of rainfall or any 
other natural causes. The oppression of the peasantry and their extreme 
poverty have also much to do with the scarcity of food-supply. Behar is 


as poor as Orissa, and the oppression of the zemindars and others is one of 
the causes of its poverty. 


ll. Adverting to the intention of the Secretary of State to reduce 
the age of candidates for the Indian Civil Service to nineteen years, the 
same paper makes the following observation :—The arrangement proposed by 
the Marquis of Salisbury has doubtless been intended to benefit the youths 
of England, but it does not seem that he has at all considered whether it 
Is likely to injure the interests of the natives of India. Even the existing 
arrangement, under which the prescribed age is twenty-one years, is not 
advantageous to us, who would be greatly benefited by an extension of 
the limit. So that this reduction will only end in virtually shutting the 
doors of the Civil Service against the natives of India. The latter are not 
allowed to present themselves at the Entrance Examination before their 
sixteenth year, and consequently candidates for the Civil Service will not be 
enabled, under the proposed arrangement, to pass even the L.A. examination 
of the University before proceeding to England. The knowledge of English, 
picked up in preparing for the Entrance Examination, again, is extremely 
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meagre, and very few indeed can be expected to compete successfully with | 


the educated young men of England while possessed of such knowledge, 
Unless a boy enjoyed uncommon intelligence, one years study in England 
would not enable him to pass the examination. Secondly, few parents would 
be willing tu send their boys to a foreign country as England at such an 
age. And not only this, the administration would suffer in its efficiency ) 
should these young men be entrusted with judicial work We are, however, 
glad to be able to state that Lord Northbrook has protested against the 
proposition. ° | ; 

12. The Grémbdrtd Prakdshikd, of the 22nd April, asks the autho- 
rities of the Eastern Bengal Railway to arrange for the stoppage of the 
night train atthe Comercolly station, where it arrives at 3-30 4m. Such 
an arrangement will be exceedingly convenient to the public. 


13. Thesame paper makes the following observations on the Resolu- 
tion of the Lieutenant-Governor on the establishment of boarding-houses 
in connection with schools: —We are thankful to His Honor for this noble 
act. His policy is suited to our country, which, with its intensely conservative - 
people, can only prosper under the administration of a conservative ruler. 
Sir George Campbell was a liberal in politics, and his policy also was 
worthy of the man. Hence it was that Englishmen were all satisfied 
with his administration, while to us, who are not so advanced as they, his 
policy was not applicable. Sir Richard Temple is, however, gradually lead- 
ing us onwards, and instead of the agitation which was created in almost 
all departments of the administration by his predecessor, satisfaction is 
being gradually given to the people. Now, to return tothe subject of the 
boarding-houses, we fear it will be found difficult to establish them 
with any success in connection with the zillah schools, as the majority of 
the boys attending them belong to the middle classes, while the expenses of 
putting up in a boarding-house are beyond what they can well afford to 
pay. Even the “ Hindu hostel’. in Calcutta, with all its advantages, has 
not been successful. We are, however, sorry to find that no provision has 
been made in the Resolution in regard to what are called the Government 
aided higher schools. Why would not Government grant aid to teachers 


of such schools, should any of them happen to establish a lodging-house for 
the students ? 


14. The remarks of the Hindu Hitoishini, of the 22nd April, on the 
appointment of Baboo Ishwara Chandra Mittra to the Bengal Legislative 
Council are very nearly the same as those made by the Soma Prakash, of 
the 17th April, and noticed in paragraph 17 of the last report. 


15. We give, a extenso, the following article from the same paper :— 
Even up to the present time the European traders continue to practise 
indescribable oppressions in several parts of India. The natives possess but 
few facilities for making complaints, and even what they have is not always 
accessible, and hence they have quietly borne all this oppression. The 
publication of a bock called the Chakar Darpan : the Tea-planter’s Mirror has 
enraged the Anglo-Indian community against the author. Not a little effort 
has been made to bring him to trouble, and the Dramatic Performances’ Bill 
has perhaps originated from this source. We have all along given publicity to 
the manner in which tea-planters practise oppression at times, and exact labour 
from the coolies, though we do not know whether Government has thought 
proper to interpose on tneir behalf. It seems to be taken for granted that 
a Kuropean, as such, is a truthfyl and temperate man, and that if he do 


/ 
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but once swear by the Bible and make a denial, he should remain free, even 
if he stood charged with a thousand crimes.. Have natives any hope of 
redress if those who are entrusted with the administration of justice do 
themselves sacrifice it? Redress may indeed be generally obtained in the 
High Court by those who can afford to seek its protection. That Court has 
the power of checking the oppressions of overbearing Europeans, and it has 
been impartially exercised for along time. This has led many to express their 
opinions in favour of curtailing the powers of the High Court, a measure which 
would enable them to practise oppression with impunity. We are surprised to 
learn that Government has given heed to this proposal, and that it has found 
favour with the major portion of the Huropeans in India. It is, however, 
needless to remark that any such measure would be extremely injurious to 
the people of this country.. It is the fear of this Court that acts as a check 
on Magistrates and District Judges, who would otherwise have brought ruin 
on numberless people. Even under the present arrangement not a little 
oppression prevails. The editor then proceeds to give an instance of oppres- 
sion committed by a tea-planter (sahib) on an inoffensive and poor Mussulman, 
who has been made to pay a heavy fine on a false charge, which was 
made a long time after the alleged commission of the offence. The 
Deputy Commissioner who tried the case, after a most illegal procedure, 
was for some days a guest of the planter sahib. ‘I'he miscarriage of justice 
in this instance has filled the minds of the people with extreme uneasiness. 


16. The Dacca Prakash, of the 23rd April, dwells on the necessity of 
clearly laying down the law of copyright in India, as the existing law on 
the subject is vague and obscure. The editor notices with gratification that 
the matter has already attracted the attention of Government. The need of 
such a law will be clearly perceived when it is remembered that a number 
of unprincipled men at the present time secure their livelihood simply by 
publishing as new works productions of other men, merely making a few 
trifling alterations in the original. | 


17. We extract the following from the opening editorial in the 
Sadhdrant, of the 28rd April :—Both Sir George Campbell and the present 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal are equally famous for minute-writing. 
But then there is this difference between them: while the minutes of 
Sir George Campbell were characterized by a strong love of power, despatch, 
extreme self-assertion and uncommon vigour, those of Sir Richard Temple 
bear strong indications of simplicity, generosity, and meekness, and a desire 
of gaining popularity is clearly manifest in all. Sir.George would be satisfied 
only with the possession of unrestricted authority, while the ruling desire 
of his successor aims more at popularity than power. Now, we do not know 


whether a governor who rules Bengal—a vast sphere of action—will be ever 


able subsequently to achieve fame, if he becomes careless of power or popu- 
larity now. We are, however, of opinion that there is no harm in having a 
governor as Sir Richard Temple so long as the work of administration is 
well done. Nay, the presence of such a ruler is rather advantageous to 
the people, though they cannot be free from one cause of uneasiness. This 
8 no other than the efforts which are not always successfully made by such a 
ruler to please the different parties into which the people may be divided. 
It is indeed a difficult task to accomplish. Sir Richard, however, has during 
the last four months constantly sought to do this. The spectacle is some- 
what amusing, though not entirely so, and such conduct is not indeed 
unworthy of the successor of Sir George Campbell, who did not seek to 
please anybody. It was all well when there was only one party in Bengal 
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and Sir Richard would listen to their advice. That party praised up his 
deeds in newspapers, and he, on his part, wrote broad and liberal minutes, 
and thus made himself popular. The establishment of the Indian Leagne, 
however,—a new party,—has placed him in a difficult position. The League 
strongly support him, while the British Indian Association is a far too 
influential body to beignored. Sir Richard is now seeking to please both, 


At one time he becomes the President of the League, and urges on it the 


desirability of setting up a temple of science. Dr. Sarkar’s Association, again, 
supported by the British Indian Association, could not be passed over with 
indifference; and so, when his endeavours to amalgamate the League with the 
Science Association became fruitless, Sir Richard wrote a minute and pro- 
mised the latter Governmental aid. But after a short time the college 
projected by the League demanded his attention, and to ensure success he 
had recourse to a clever policy. ‘There were three parties opposed to the 
League, and these Sir Richard sought to conciliate. First, the British Indian 
Association ; these were humored by Sir Richard acting. as their chairmani 
at the meeting held to present an address to Lord Northbrook. Secondly, 
the Brahmos; them the Lieutenant-Governor promised his aid in the 
establishment of the Albert Hall. Thirdly, Dr. Sarkar’s Association was 
favoured with his donation ; and lastly, in his minute of the 18th April the 
League’s college has been granted an annual aid. 


18. The Soma Prakash, of the 24th April, thus comments on the 
address presented by the British Indian Association to Lord Lytton. We 
are gratified with the courtesy, gravity, and modesty shewn by the members of 
the Association. It seems, however, desirable to point out one or two defects 
in the address they presented to the new Viceroy. (1) The address should 
have made reference to certain important topics worthy of: His Excellency’s 
attention, like those dwelt on in the address of the Trades’ Association. It 
was desirable that Lord Lytton, who had come out with a full knowledge of 
the prayers and recommendations of Manchester, should also be informed of 
the wants and grievances of the natives. If all the representative 
associations in the country had dwelt on these topics in their addresses to 
the Viceroy, His Excellency would have been obliged to take them into 
consideration. It may be argued, what is the use of such a course in an 
address of welcome ; but then there is this to be said in reply, that this indeed 
is the fittest time for producing any impressions on his mind. A few. days 
more, and he will be perhaps under the influence of a Strachey or a Temple, 
and then it will be too late to convince him of the importance of such 
matters. He is, moreover, an adherent of the Secretary of State, who, it is 
well-known, is anxious to abolish the import duty on cloth, and much good 
may be expected from Lord Lytton, if he is firmly persuaded of the importance 
of thissubject. Wehave a precedent. If Lord Northbrook had not been 
petitioned by all classes of the people on his first arrival in the country against 
the income tax, perhaps that obnoxious impost would not have been abolished 
so soon. And not only this, but if the subject had been mentioned in all 
addresses to Lord Lytton, the British public and the people of other provinces 


of India also would have seen that the proposal made by the Secretary of 
State has been extremely disagreeable to the country. 


(2) The Association should. not have expressed their unfeigned and 
unalloyed gratification at the intended assumption by Her Majesty of the 
new title, one which at best expresses but the possession of despotic power. 
The course they have followed will only confirm the wrong impression 
produced in England by Mr. Disraeli that the people of India are really 
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anxious to see Her Majesty assume a. new title. While respectfully 
expressing their gratification with the graceful reaolution of. Her Majesty to 
give India a place in her title, the members of the British Indian Associa- 
tion should have also expressed in their address a slight apprehension, on 
the ground that the title is one which indicates the possession of arbitrary 
power in its bearer. 


19. The same paper, in an editorial on ‘ England and Russia,’ shews 
at length how the politicians of those two countries are playing a deep game 
‘1 Asia, and how, though no actual warfare has yet taken place between 
them, they are persistently fortifying their positions. Among the tactics em- 
ployed by the British Government for this purpose may be mentioned their 
efforts to conciliate the native princes and the people of India by giving up 
the policy of annexation, by devising the visit of the Prince of Wales, and 
lastly by advising Her Majesty to assume the title of “ Empress of India.” 
By these means the native princes have been more fully brought under the 
power of the British Government than before. 


90. The Sahachar, of the 24th April, asks Government to revise the 
list of the Honorary Bench Magistrates, as some of them, who are utterly 
illiterate and unprincipled men, have begun to turn the power which their 


judicial functions invest them with to their own advantage, and practise 
oppression on poor people. Bia 


21. The Behar Bandhu thus notices the departure of Lord North- 
brook :—As people rejoiced at his arrival, so they did not regret his departure : 
the reason whereof may be foundin the several acts of his administration. 
Amongst these may be mentioned the removal of the income tax, which elicited 
the praise of all; but in lieu thereof he imposed the. road cess. Let us 
now examine whether it was right thus to rejoice at the removal of the income 
tax. In our opinion, as well as in that of some other newspapers, it was not : 
for it was of much benefit to the prosperity of the country, inasmuch as it 
created a fellow-feeling amongst all classes of subjects, and the Englishman 
and Hindustani were thereby brought closer together: whilst all took an 
Interest alike in examining each for himself the Government income and 
expenditure. The Native and English newspapers, however, adopted one 
tone against it, and whenever they found any laxity exhibited in the affairs of 
Government, they would at once pounce upon the income tax. At length, 
when the budget was published and a cash balance of 19 crores of rupees 
was shown, public attention was drawn to the Public Works Department: 
it attracted the notice of Parliament. A commission was appointed and the 
evidence of many taken, so that in fact this country continued growing in 
prosperity so long as the income tax remained. But it was left for Lord 
Northbrook to abolish this tax, and thus bar the door of our prosperity. He 
knew very well that this tax could not touch the poorer classes whose income 
was below Rs. 1,000, but fell on the rich and well-to-do, such as merchants 
and highly salaried officers, whose clamour thereat was quite out of proportion 
to the little they suffered. Then, on the other hand, the road cess could not 
be imposed without first removing the income tax: so that in the end the 
former was embodied in an Act and levied from the poor and mute ones of 
the people. Neither the Pioneer nor the Englishman uttered a syllable now. 
It is true that Lord Northbrook did not impose this cess, but the State 
Secretary advised it; yet it laid in the power of the former to have stopped 
it, and then all of us would have been under deep obligation to him; and 
therefore we (Behdr Bandhu) state that he was not versed in politics: for he 
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neither managed to keep the’ people satisfied, nor was the State Secretary 
| pleased with him. It betrayed a great deficiency of understanding in him 
to have removed the income tax at the very outset of his administration, A 
new Viceroy has arrived, and our prayer is that he may prove a friend to the 
country, and, by attending to and alleviating our distresses, earn much fame 


for himself thereby. 


JOHN ROBINSON, 
Government Bengali Translator, 


BENGALI TRANSLATOR’S OFFICE, 
The 29th April 1876. 


List of Native Newspapers received and examined for the Week ending the 


29th April 1876. 
No. Name. Place of publication. papeager: hv , Date. 

1 | “ Grémbért& Prakashiké”... | Comercolly __... .«. | Monthly Magh, 1282 B. S. 

2 | * Suhrid”? sige ... | Muktégéch4, Mymensing | Weekly 19th April 1876. 

3 | “ Hindu Ranjika” . | Bauleah, Rajshahye Ditto 19th ditto. 

4 } “ Bhérat Mihir’’ ... | Mymensing Ditto 20th = ditto. 

6 | “ Moorshedabad Pratinidhi” } Berhampore Ditto 21st ditto. 

6 | “ Pratikér” i ww | Ditto Ditto 21st ditto. 

7 | “ Education Gazette’’ .«. | Hooghly Ditto 21st ditto. 

8 | “* Grémbarté Prakéshik&’”’... | Comercolly Ditto 22nd __ ditto. 

9 | “ Hindu Hitoishini’’ we. | Dacca Ditto 22nd_—s ditto. 
10 | “ Dacca Prak&sh’’ ... Ditto Ditto 23rd _—s ditto. 
11 | “ Sédhérani{”’ sii ... | Chinsurah Ditto 23rd _—s ditto. 
12 | “ Soma Prak&sh” ...| Bhowanipore ... Ditto 24th = ditto. 
13 | “ Sahachar”’ ssi . | Calcutta Ditto 24th ditto. 
14 | “ Saptahik Sam&char” Ditto Ditto 18th and 25th April 1876. 
16 | “Sulabha Samachar Ditto ... | Ditto 25th April 1876. 
16 | “ Sam&chaér Chandrik&” Ditto ... | Bi-Weekly 20th and 24th April 1876. 
17 | “Sambéd Prabhakar’ ... | Ditto . | Daily 19th to 26th ditto. 
18 | “ SambédParnachandrodaya”| Ditto .. | Ditto 22nd to 28th ditto. 
19 | “ Urdu Guide” (in Urdu) ...| Ditto aa . | Weekly 22nd April 1876. 
20 | “ Behar Bandhu” (in Hindi) | Bankipore, Patna Ditto 19th ditto. 
21 | “ Jém-Jehan-num&” (in 

Persian) ... a ... | Calcutta Ditto 21st and 28th April 1876. 
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